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hypotheses of physical science; and it refuses to be
blinded to the essential facts. And the most essential
facts are (a) that the energy manifestation is guided into
channels such that the organism approaches its goal ;
(3) that this guidance is effected through a cognitive
activity, an awareness, however vague, of the present
situation and of the goal; (c) that the activity, once
initiated and set on its path through cognitive activity,
tends to continue until the goal is attained; (d} that,
when the goal is attained, the activity terminates ; (i) that
progress towards and attainment of the goal are pleasur-
able experiences, and thwarting and failure are painful or
disagreeable experiences.

These statements imply that horrnic activity is essenti-
ally mental activity, involving always cognition or aware-
ness, striving initiated and governed by such cognition,
and accruing satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The theory
holds that these are three fundamental aspects of all
hormic activity, distinguishable by abstraction, but not
separable or capable of occurring in nature as separate

behaviour cannot be characterised by the particular movements and
sequences of movements but only by the type of goal towards which
the action is directed. Any such review reveals clearly two much,
neglected facts: (i) that very different instincts of the one g-mmfrt
may express themselves in very similar trains of movement; (2) that
one instinct may express itself in a great variety of movements. A
dog racing along with utmost concentration of energy in the effort of
speedy locomotion may he pursuing his prey; he may he fleeing from,
a larger pursuing dog or leopard; or he may be rushing to join a
concourse of dogs. On the other hand, in either fighting or pursuing
and seizing his prey, he may bring into play a very large proportion of
his total capacities for co-ordinated movement, his native motor
mechanisms; and many of the motor mechanisms which he brings
into play are identical in the two cases. Or consider the male pigeon,
in the two very different instinctive activities of fighting and courting;
the forms of bodily activity he displays are in many respects so similar
that an inexperienced observer may be unable to infer which instinct
is at work in him. In both, all the motor mechanisms of locomotion
and of self-display, of flying, strutting, walking, running, and vocalisa-
tion, are in turn brought into action * few, if any, of the many motor
manifestations are peculiar to the expression of either instinct. These
facts are very difficult to interpret in terms of neurology; but that
difficulty does not justify us in denying or ignoring them. The ten-
dency to deny or ignore the many facts of behaviour that present -tnia
difficulty has long been dominant in American psychology and is a
bar to progress of the first magnitude.*